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valuable a propagandist medium that its circulation 
could not be reduced without loss to our work. It holds 
a unique place in the peace movement in Great Britain. 
In no other journal have the pacifist views which Presi- 
dent Wilson has embodied in his great State documents 
any expression." 

International Committee of Women for Perma- 
nent Peace 

The first number of the Committee's organ, Inter- 
nationaal, reveals financial difficulties that have pre- 
vented earlier publication, solved only by the generosity 
of the Woman's Peace Party, the United States section 
of the Committee. The Central Bureau of The Hague 
announces with regret that the prospected meeting of 
the five neutral affiliated countries, to be held shortly 
after Christmas, 1917, did not take place owing to the 
impossibility of the delegates from the four other coun- 
tries securing passports. Officers are announced as 
Jane Addams, President; Dr. Aletta II. Jacobs, Nether- 
lands, 1st Vice-President; Vilnia Gliicklich, Hungary, 
2nd Vice-President ; Chrystal Macmillan, Great Britain, 
Secretary. Other members of the Board of Officers are 
Thora Daugaard of Denmark and Emily Balch of the 
United States. Three Scandinavian alternates have 
been chosen to serve in the absence of the regular mem- 
bers. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America 

The new organ of the Council's religious publicity 
service, Federal Council Bulletin, gives publicity in its 
April issue to the plans and progress of the National 
Committee on the Churches and the Moral Aims of the 
War. The National Committee has adopted a platform 
of (1) winning the war, (2) making the world safe for 
democracy and democracy safe for the world, (3) se- 
curing for all nations safety, justice and equal economic- 
opportunity, and (4) establishing a league of nations. 
On this platform the National Committee has enrolled 
speakers "of national and international reputation", to 
address religious meetings during April, May and June 
in forty-four states and three hundred cities. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

At the annual meeting of the Trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, April 19, 
1918, the following new members were elected to the 
board : David Jayne Hill, of Washington, D. C, in the 
place of Luke Wright, resigned; Cardenio Arnold Sev- 
erance, of St. Paul, Minnesota, in the place of Joseph 
Choate, deceased; and Edgar A. Bancroft, of Chicago, 
Illinois, in the place of John W. Foster, deceased. Elo- 
quent tributes to the memory of Mr. Choate and of Mr. 
Foster were adopted. 



The American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, is now 
urging, by solicitation through the mails, the forma- 
tion of branch organizations throughout the country 
for the furtherance of their work, to be in charge of 
voluntary executive secretaries and committees pledged 
to supply funds for the necessary incidental expenses. 
Printed matter in liberal quantities will be supplied 
free to these branches by the national headquarters. 



JOINING THE ISSUE. 

Boston, Mass., April 18, 1918. 
To the Editor. 

Sib: I see by your editorials that objections are still 
offered by Peace Society members, as well as others, to the 
attitude you take in support of the Government in the pros- 
ecution of the present war as contrasted with what they 
represent to be the true meaning of the title upon the Ad- 
vocate's cover. This is unfortunate, to say the least. 
Would it be possible, think you, to somewhat remove the 
pertinency of these insinuations? 

Until recently 1 had not been very much impressed with 
the desirability of making a change in this title, although 
in a letter recently published by you I had ventured upon a 
suggestion regarding the renaming of such as desire peace, 
yet shrink from the odium which has come of late to be 
associated with the name by which they have heretofore 
been called. 

I begin now to discover some important reasons for 
changing the name of the publication itself, since words 
having at one time a certain meaning come often through 
new associations to have another, whether justly so or not. 
I find that almost unconsciously I have accumulated a sort 
of fear lest my own position should be misunderstood, mainly 
by persons not knowing any too well the ancient or the 
present-day purposes of the American Peace Society enter- 
tained, as I believe, by the large majority of its members. 

For instance, it is not at all an unusual thing that I im- 
prove the time when on the steam or trolley cars by taking 
from my pocket the Advocate for perusal. Behold, on the 
front are emblazoned in bold letters those words now so 
anger-provoking to many an enthusiastic patriot, words in- 
dicating that within there will be talk of "peace." All 
along at the tops of the pages the same words glare wil- 
fully at whatever irritable person may be casually looking 
over my shoulder. Peace? I seem to hear him say: why 
should we now wish to talk of peace? He may even won- 
der whether the authorities should not be called to suppress 
disloyalty. 

I am not by nature over timid, and yet, under the condi- 
tions of the present, I find myself getting uncomfortable 
from the fact that many honestly will not understand. So, 
can the title be changed and some other be substituted 
which shall be just as good every way and better some 
ways? Here is my notion : 

Let the name be "The United World," and underneath it, 
on the cover, let this unequivocal explanation follow: "An 
Advocate of Ultimate Peace Among and Between All Na- 
tions." 

"Lives there a man with soul so dead" as not to desire a 
''United World," and eventually, ultimately, peace which 
shall be for all peoples? Under this title the purpose of the 
society would be so plain that none need argue contradic- 
tion. Moreover, the present historic heading, while giving 
way somewhat to a revised form, would still remain sub- 
stantially intact in the explanatory addendum, with this 
advantage, that the now almost indispensable word ultimate 
would seem to remove all cause for whimsical contention or 
misunderstanding. 

Then let the differing divisions of peace wishers be desig- 
nated as "Ultimate Peace Advocates" and "Present Peace 
Pacifists." 

Very truly, 

Edward L. Morkis. 
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Manitowac, Wis. 
To the Editor. 

Sir: I enclose a letter recently addressed by me to the 
chairman of the Universal Military Training League, which 
you may give what publicity you choose. 

Yours truly, John Schuette. 

[Enclosure.] 

Universal Military Training. League. 

Gentlemen : In response to your invitation to join your 
league and aid your propaganda for the passage of the 
Chamberlain Universal Military Training Bill, I wish to 
state that I consider such legislation contrary to our aims 
and hampering the winning of the war. 

We are now sacrificing our all to root out the per- 
nicious militarism, the breeder of most wars, and by its de- 
struction hope to make this world safe to live in, by abol- 
ishing war for all time, and by substituting law as an 
adjuster of all international disputes. 

And now your league attempts to foist upon our country 
the very pernicious military system our soldiers, at the risk 
of their lives, are combatting to destroy. 

To adopt this system here now, when it could be of no 
help to our soldiers in this war, would be an admission that 
we had little faith of destroying it in Europe and winning 
the war, which would greatly discourage the hope of our sol- 
diers, that by their noble effort and sacrifice they will be 
rewarded, by gaining the greatest victory for the betterment 
of all mankind. 

If we should not realize our aim for world's peace in this 
war, "the greatest calamity to humanity" — yes, then we 
may be compelled to adopt the oppressive military system 
you now propose — training our boys in the art of destroy- 
ing life and property, imbue them with the brutal military 
spirit, and turn the world into a military camp not worth 
while to live in — but not as long, we firmly believe, as we 
do, that we will win this war and that it will be the last 
on earth. 

Therefore, we should not now change our traditional mili- 
tary system, which served us so well, to the oppressive re- 
volting Prussian system which has proven the most disturb- 
ing factor to world peace. John Schuette. 



Betraying Our Cause. 

Thousands of our finest young men are renouncing all 
that life holds dear in order that the next generation and 
those that follow may live in a world freed from the op- 
pression and brutality of organized and aggressive force. 
Thousands of mothers all over the land are finding comfort 
in the faith that defeat of Germany will bring with it defeat 
for all time of the theories and the institutions that have 
impelled Germany to plunge the world into this red horror, 
just as they would have impelled any nation where the 
minds of men lived under their baneful sway. President 
Wilson has set the nation's seal on this faith — a faith 
holy with the tears of women and the blood of men. It has 
become a promise and a determination. It involves the de- 
feat of Germany only because the German government has 
become the supreme exponent of the statesmanship that 
relies on force and aggression. British labor would not go 
on for a single day without this faith, if the war were a 
struggle between parochial nationalism and nothing more. 
Pacifist America — pacifist in the sense that the President is 
pacifist — would not face the stupendous sacrifices that lie 
ahead of us if we were not sustained by this faith. We are 
united for the defeat of Germany as the first necessary 
step in its realization. And, looking ahead, the statesmen 
and the democratic forces of America and England are 
united for the second step. Given the defeat of Germany 
and her compulsory acquiescence in a world program, they 
are determined that this program shall begin with the cast- 
ing out of the diplomacy that relies on great military estab- 
lishments which burden the people, stifle democratic aspira- 
tions, and in themselves incite to aggression and bellicosity. 
Premier Lloyd-George has said within recent weeks that 
one of the country's most important war aims would not be 
achieved if after this war there were need of universal mili- 
tary service. To admit such a need is to admit that the 
Allies are to fail, and the coming peace to be but a truce. 
Condition universal military service on failure or only par- 
tial victory in the present war, and all England and Amer- 
ica would answer "Aye" to those who urge it with this con- 
dition. But condition it on allied victory, and the answer 
of the allied democracies is that he who proposes it proposes 
the betrayal of our cause and mocks our dead. — The Public. 
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Our Revolution. Essays by "Leon Trotsky." Translated and 
edited by Moissaye J. Olgin, Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 220 p., with index. 1918. $1.25. 

With apparent faithfulness Mr. Olgin has reproduced 
some of the more important revolutionary essays of the 
Russian leader, dating from the eve of the revolution of 
1905 to March, 1917, when Bronstein, or "Trotsky" (the 
editor explains this to be the same familiar sort of nom de 
plume as "Gorki" or "Fyodor Sologub"), left the United 
States to assume the leadership of the Bolsheviki forces. 
They reveal an intellect by no means incongruous with the 
position Trotsky has held in the Russian chaos, one show- 
ing, somewhat as might be expected, the iron of bitterness 
and the fire of ruthless zeal. Not so clearly evident is the 
clear coolness of broad, rather than far, vision, which, with 
the other two qualities, is needful to forge true steel. One 
does not find here the traitor or pawn of Prussianism that 
he has been claimed to be; but one can understand that the 
bludgeon mind of angry fanaticism might not question too 
closely the source of aid received, lacking the fine edge of 
moral discernment necessary to foresee the inevitable re- 
sult of victory purchased unscrupulously. These glimpses 
of the second prominent figure of the Russian revolution are 
distinctly worth the reader's while. They are scenes from 
a most human drama — belike a tragedy, when we consider 
Trotsky's own words : "History is a tremendous mechanism 



serving our ideals. Its work is slow, barbarously slow, 
implacably cruel; yet the work goes on. We believe in it. 
Only at moments, when this voracious monster drinks the 
living blood of our hearts to serve it as food, we wish to 
shout with all our might: 'What thou doest, do quickly!'" 

Southeastern Europe. By Vladislav R. Savich, formerly head 
of the Serbian Foreign Office press bureau. With an 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University. 276 p., with index. 1918. Flem- 
ing H. Revell & Co., New York. $1.50. 

This most friendly and intelligent Serbian, with his sin- 
cere appreciation of American idealism, has a story to tell 
us of vivid action and tragic import. The story of Serbia, 
as we know it best, is of the Belgium of Eastern Europe, 
hunted and harried, devastated and violated to a point re- 
volting almost to the stomach of Kultur itself. Mr. Savich 
tells us much that we only dimly knew of the greater Serbia, 
reaching back its roots into the early Christian centuries 
and beyond, driven and led hither and thither, but main- 
taining through all trial and strain a national unity that 
today binds together in a perceptible union peoples of dif- 
ferent religions and tongues, occupying territory extending 
from Goritza to Monastir, and from the Adriatic coast in- 
land to and beyond the Danube. With considerable skill 
the author develops his thesis that the solution of peace in 



